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| JT only wear it in a@ land of [eetors, 
| = Thieves, Supercargoes, Sharpers, and Directors 


é 


Pope 


Satire's my weapon; but [Pm toa discrect, 
To run a-much, and tilt at all I meet. 





SPENSION OF THE HABEAS CORPUS. | most triumphantly contradicted and refuted that part of 


THE SUS! 
the Report of the Lords, which accused the Union Society 


fas the parent stem of disaffection. The saptent Comiunittee 


| having found a bill printed at Sheffield containing the rules 


and orders of a Society for reform to be instituted there, 
London Union 


Te 
Surely the race was of another breed, 
That met their monarch John at Runnymede! 
— 
The Habeas Corpus Act is suspended; anda DESPOT- into which was copied an article of the 
Society, stating that every country contributor of 20s. to 


ISM, to continue until the first of July, and donger, if the 
the cause of reform was an honorary member of the London 


minister deem it necessary, is established in England— 


because the Ministers tremble lest they should be dismissed Institution, immediately concluded, and set down in_ black 


from their places, and called upon to render a strict account and white, that the London Society corresponded, aud 
The country has thus been enslaved for was in a state of affiliation, with not only the Sheffield, 
of PARLIAMENT; and our but with other Societies, of which they had NO PROOF 
at all. And this impudent assertion was made by a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, sitting within half-a-mile of 


those who had been Secretary and Members of the London 


of their misdeeds. 
some months by an ACT 
liberties delivered into the hands of an administration which 
we shall never cease to brand as the most cecided enemies 


of Britain in their political career; as corrupt as_ the 
Society, without making one enquiry about the transactions 


of that socwety, while they were actually branding it with 
criminality of the highest magnitude! Here is a pretty 


/sample of modern legislation! And when the Secretary of 


ministry over which Walpole presided ; as rash and presuinp- 
tuous as that of Pitt; as weak, as ignorant as that of Adding- 
ton; and as mischievous as that of Grenville, which lost us 
ene half of our empire. 

Previous to the discussion of the Question, the Reports of | the London Society comes forward, and tells these noble 
the two Committees of Seerecy were the general subject of! damsendttensieens that they have falsely slandered him, and 
the Society to which he belonged ; and offers to produce all 
the books and papers in his keeping, these scarchers after 
evidence on which to frame a bill of indictment against the 
the first place object to receive his petition, 


ridicule, the universal topic of contempt among the people. 
Since the ministers have been called upon for the evidence 
and elucidation of THETR plots, the total insignificance of 
and the apparent folly of their alleged {| nation, iu 
them to everlasting fame.” Not) because he could not regularly know they had made any 





their arguments, 
reasons, *f have damned 
only have they x9 arguments for the measures they have | charge against him; although it was printed and distributed 
It has throughout the three kingdoms, by permission of the whole 


carried, but they have shewn no pretence for them. 
And in the second place, when they are 


been a measure of bare-faced power, not called for by any | House of Lords! 
circumstance, and condemned by every man of common | obliged to receive and record upon their journals, a peti- 
sense, not connected with the tools of the administration. | tion accusing them of having proceeded upon false evidence, 
The Report, upon which they would fix a plausibility of | they still go on upon the same erroneous report, to legislate 
colouring, is challenged in every paragraph, as a compound | against the liberties of the nation. Lord Harrowby was 
of falsehood, and folly; of misrepresentation and eraggere | indeed pleased to state that it was a mistake of the printer ! 
tion: Of a wish to find rebellion, as a justification for | that connected the Societies of the Spenceans with the Union 
tyranny, and a miserable failure in a most wretched attempt | Societies ! This paltry subterfuge avails nothing. It is not 
of the connection of the Spencean and Union Societies that 


to vilify and to traduce the nation. 
It was of a correspondence with 


" ‘h > . > . sf he . ° 1 . 
he Secretary of the late Union Society, Mr. Cleary, has | Mr. Cleary complained. 
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ridicules the danger which is said to menace him so nearly 


other Societies, which is distinctly made in the report, with- 
out qualification, as a matter of fact; and which Mr. Cleary 
as distinctly DENIES; and which Lord Harrowby and 
Lord Grenville, both members of that committee, and 
joint authors of the report, admit there is xo trace of evi- 
dence to jusiify!!! Thus the noble Lords stand convicted of 
uttering a charge of CORRESPONDENCE, which ALONE 
can imply ANY criminality, without even ANY TRACE 
of such correspondence ever having been held. Lord Gren- 
ville confesses this; and says the words ‘ corresponding 
wirn,’ should have been co-operating with. 

But how was this co-operation to be effected. Is wnrta- 
tion, co-operation in the House of Lords. Then are the noble 
legislators co-operating with the despots of all ages—they 
are curtailing the liberties of the subject. But there is 
neither co-operation, nor correspondence proved, and their 
lordships are convicted of a—mistake of the printer! So 
much for the basis upon which the Lords proceed to pass 
measures that are hostile to the Constitution, which they 
are sworn to protect against ALL invasion—not excepting 
their own. 

Some of their own body have done their conduct ample 
justice, and vindicated the character of the people. Lord 
Erskine has again come forward as the advocate of public 
freedom, and condemned the enactment of despotic laws, 
when there is no occasion for them. Lord Erskine says 
there is no occasion for them. And which of the clerks in 
office is wiser than Lord Erskine? Which of them possesses 
the tenth part of his talents? And who will believe them 
in opposition to Lord Erskine? Not one out of their influ- 
ence, and a straight jacket. The Marquis of /Vedlesley says 
the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus is unnecessary, and 
yet he knows there is discontent prevailing as well as the 
ministers. But he justifies that discontent. He says it is 
natural—that it is to be expected—that if even jacobinism 
speaks, i has something to speak at—that the national in- 
terests have been grossly neglected—and that there is no 
means of removing sedition and trouble, and the matter of 
sedition and trouble—much poverty and discontent, but by 
applying every exergy of the state to the reduction of charges, 
which would lead to the reduction of tributes. The opinions 
of such a man are of more value than the oaths of the present 
administration, upon ¢hetr own measures; and the public 
wili appreciate them accordingly. Earl Grey feels no alarm 
at these dangerous conspiracies, and surely he is as good 


an authority. as Lord Liverpool or Earl Sidmouth. The 


DUKE of SUSSEX, a member of the ROYAL FAMILY, | 
‘than all the Cluss, whether Hampden or Spencean, and all 


against which in general the tools of the ministry would per- 
9 : 
suade the mation, ALL these discontents are generated, | the ¢rash which the Committee had raked together, The 





He has taken the pains to examine into the REAL state of 
the case, as far as relates to the explosion of the plot, and 
finds it to be as follows :—The Subscription prepared by the 
Conspirators ‘amounted to ten pounds sterling. For the 
‘‘waggon hired on that memorable occasion, one pound 
‘‘was paid in advance, two pounds afterwards, and _ there 
‘still remain ten shillings due. With respect to the ammu- 
‘‘nition prepared for this desperate attack, it consisted of 
“fifty balls, not one of which would fit a pistol, and a 
“tremendous cannister of powder, that weighed—a pound ! 

Here was a mighty cause tor alarm, indeed! What a brave 
and gallant administration we have! who, with a revenue of 
more than sixty millions, and a standing army of 120,000 
men, are not strong enough to contend with a drunken mob. 
without the subversion of the ancient laws, and the establish- 
ment of a despotism ! 

In the House of Commons, the defence of the ministerial 
measures was still more contemptible. Even Lord Castle- 
reagh seemed to blush at the folly of his proceedings, and 
for the first time in his life lost the use of his tongue. All 
the timidity of his childhood rushed upon him. He made 
propositions, and left them unfinished: the blundering of 
this statesman on this occasion, led him into what would 
have been called a 4x//, but that it was only absurd, with- 
out being humorous. He talked of standing prostrate, 
with the Constitution, against which he has been so often 
accustomed to Lie upright. But upon second reflection, 
he might not be so much mistaken. A little addition may 
perhaps bear out the inaceuracy. He does now stand, 
while the constitution is prostrate at his feet, and the liber- 
ties of this country are held by as slight a tenure as those 
of his own. 

When the noble lord introduced the consideration of the 
report, he stated that the p/oe had not only been in exis- 
tence, but had erploded; and yet he demanded new powers 
to contend against it. Lfe allowed that the Luddites and 
Spenceans were the most ignorant of men, and their propo- 
sitions the most absurd; that they must destroy themslves 
by their folly and impracticability : and yet he must have 
a despotic authority to counteract them. He is reported to 
have said that the “ Hampden Club was the means of con- 
veying wicked principles to the country, the principles of 
the Spenceans ; and that all snch clubs were mischievous.”’ 


If he said this, he deserved the free chastisement given him 


iby Sir F. Burdett ; who said—‘ The noble lord had done 


more to bring the Constitution into JZatred and contemne 
: pt, 








85 
noble lord,”’ said he, “ is an old offender. I mean only pol?- 
tically. The bloody track which the lord 
marked out in Ireland, we must follow, if we throw away 
The transactions in that country are yet 
They are matter of history, 


same noble 


the Constitution. 


our memory. 


engrayen on 
horrible as they are to relate. 
Scenes such as these, though the noble lord 


The scenes which passed 
were terrible. 
referred to them with as much calmness as if he had been 
taking a cup of tea, would remain a stain in English history. 
(Hear, hear.) The noble lord had been not only a retail 
dealer in seats in the Parliament in England, but he has sold 
the Irish Parliament by wholesale. (A laugh.) He rendered 
it so odious to the House of Commons, so odious to the 
Irish people, that they were anxious to get rid of it alto- 
gether, and the noble lord turned round and advised it to 
do one act of justice, by committing suicide. It was in 
vain to deny this; I have heard with my own ears the 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons offer to prove it at 
the bar.” 

On the first reading of the Suspension Bill, Mr. Bennet 
still more severely chastised the noble Lord Castlereagh. 
He charged the Report with gross falsehood ; and stated it 
to be such trash, as to be fit only for trampling under his 
feet. Mr. Bennet nobly said he would trust such power as 
that asked for by the ministers in the hands of no man: 
and still less in the hands of a minister who had embrued 
his hands in the blood of his country, and been guilty of 
the most criminal cruelties. Lord Castlereagh called the 
honorable member to order ; supposing that he had charged 
him with embruing his hands tx the blood of his country. 
Of course the honorable member did not mean any thing 
personal, and Lord Castlereagh could not be expected to 
resent an accusation which attached to the 
administration. 

The ministers were so dreadfully put to it for expedients, 
to make up speeches in support of their plans, that the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, by mistake we suppose, broke 
the injunction of secrecy, as it respected the contents of the 
Green Bag; and as Burke once hurled a dagger upon the 
table, to produce a theatrical effect, the learned Advocate 
pulled the following oath out of his pocket, as a proof of 
the extent of the progress of treason in his country 

‘‘In the awful presence of God, I, A. B. do voluntarily 
swear, that [ will persevere in endeavouring to form a bro- 
therhood of affection amongst Britons of every description, 
Who are considered worthy of confidence; and that I will 
persevere in my endeavours to obtain for all the people in 
Great Britain and Ireland, not disqualified by crimes or in- 


Samity, the elective franchise at the age of twenty-one, with 
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free and equal representation, and annual parliaments; and 
that I will support the same to the utmost of my power, 
either by moral or physical strength, as the case may re- 
quire ; and I do further swear, that neither hopes, fears, or 
punishment, shall induce me to inform or give evidence 
against any member or members, collectively, or individu- 
ally, for any act or expression, done or made, in or out, in 
this or similar societies, under the punishment of death, to 
be inflicted on me by any member or members of such so- 
ciety. So help me God, and keep me steadfast.” At the 
conclusion of this terrific piece of florid aapotence, shouts 
of derision resounded from the opposition benches. And 
well indeed they might; for allowing an attachment to free 
representation, annual parliaments, and universal suffrage, 
to be a dreadful crime, we have surely a right to ask, who 
made the oath, who took it, and where did the ministers 
obtain it. If any accomplice betrayed the secret, where are 
the rest of the conspirators ?’—why are they not arrested on 
the evidence of this document, and sent for punishment to 
the tribunals of their country ? Here the ministers want no 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus to reach the machina- 
tions of suspected persons. They produce this document 
as proof; and if it be not fabricated, it ought to be pro- 
ceeded on, and the offenders subjected to the operation of 
the known laws. But this the ministers have not done, and 
we have only to conclude that the oath is a spurious, unau- 
thenticated document, or that the ministers are criminally 
negligent in their apparent duty. It must be stated, how- 
ever, that by mere accident (no doubt), atthe time the very 
learned Advocate of Scotland produced this horrid Oath, to 
prove the disaffection of his country, he announced that 
li 
might not be intended to convey the idea that the persons 


several had been arrested in the vicinity of Glasgow. 


arrested were members of societies that were bound together 
by such illegal means; but it was calculated to suggest 
such an idea, and the timid members of the Commons must 
have been agreeably relieved the next morning, when they 
learned that this daxd of traitors was an assembly of poor 
wretches enquiring of a school-master, which was their best 
mode of relief! This 
Oath of the Commons seems a fair set-off against the attack 
on the Union Society by the Lords. 

But the Pikes! There must be something in the pikes, 


application to obtain—parochial 


since 60th the Lords and the Cominons mention them. Yes, 
there is something in that story, certainly; for Mr. Hunt, 
in a petition to both houses, has offered to prove that the 
pikes were ordered to fence in a fish-pond! is it not unge- 
nerous in the proprietors of che loaves and fishes, to con- 


demp these guardians of the fish as traitors ? 
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The reflections that such measures naturally excite are of 
the most alarming nature. If we were not satisfied before 
with the innovations upon our law, and the influence of the 
ministry, which only threatened our property, and laid open 
our purses to official rapacity, what shall we now think, when 
our personal liberty is in the hands of men, who are the 
most inveterate enemies of Freedom—who hate its very 
naine—and dread the slightest allusion to reform? Where 
is now the proud pre-eminence of Britain, whose name 
was glory, and whose lot was freedom ? Hapless, and ill- 
fated land! Thy accursed struggles against the liberties 
of other nations have rendered thee unable to defend thine 
own. Thy mighty efforts to subdue the rising spirit of tree- 
dom in France, have rendered thee impotent im the protection 
of thy own. Thou has fallen more ignobly then Napoleon. 
HE was conquered alone by the uncontrollable laws of na- 
ture, against which no human prudence, or foresight could 
avail. The arm of heaven only could arrest his progress. 
He fell the Victim of the Highest. As well might the bears 
and wolyes of Russia have opposed themselves to the hght- 
ning of his career, as the slaves that till the bosom of the 
rugged soil. But our liberties have perished under the attack 
We have been 

The boasted 


of meaner enemies then bears or wolves. 

conquered by men born only to be derided. 
fortifications and defence of Englishmen have fallen to dust 
before the touch of an administration, a leading member of 
which has unblushingly avowed that he has SOLD and bar- 
tered away the Constitution in detail. 
his mercy, and what use will he be likely to make of it?— 
Let the dreadful state of Lreland answer the question. There 
the people committed the treason of complaint, and exhibit- 
ed the disaffection of misery. To suppress. these horrid 
feelings, the common law was suspended, the military code 


was_ proclaimed—Soldiers became the legislators of that 


unhappy country—Her wounds, instead of being soothed 


and healed by a compassionate policy, were probed to a 


state of ulceration by the bayonet; the roaring of the can- 
non, and the clangor of the trumpet have promulgated for 
her new laws, and stifled the groans of her expiring prospe- 
rity. Misery and desolation stalk over the land. Fear has 
bridled her into the silence of despair, and she is said to be 
contented. Her host of beggars share their scanty collec- 
tions amongst each other, and they are mocked with the 
character of being Aospitable! And the unmeaning levity 
that springs from the absence of all hope is derided with the 
name of happiness and independence. 

Is this the state of things reserved for England? Is the 
citadel of corruption to be for ever fortified by the rain of 


the constitution? Are the abuses of the state never to be 
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Now the whole is at 





& 


reached by the people? Is REFORM always to be con- 
strued into treason, and the constitution actually destroyed 
by the ministry, when only said to be threatened by a mob? 
It is to be feared that this will be the case. We look round 
with an anxious, scrutinizing eye, but find no saicguard tor 
the people. There are some independent spirits in both 
the houses of parhament, but they can only denounce the 
authors of our calamity—they cannot reach, nor punish 
them. Like Leonidas, and his brave band of Spartans, they 
stand in the Thermopylean pass of British liberty, only to 
be glorious in their defeat. What then remains? Ourselves! 
We are masters of our own destiny, if we are masters of our 
determination. Let us demoustrate, not only that WE are 
not traitors, but that we will defend our country against add 
traitors. If the country be really in danger from conspira- 
tors, it can only be saved éy the country. Let the ministers 
tell us the extent of the peril that surrounds us. We had 
‘ather have our defence in our own hands, than trust it in 
theirs. Why cdo they take the rights of the bulk of the 
nation away, under the pretence of securing them against 
the alleged, but unknown treasonable machinations of the 
few. Every man is ready to defend himself and those laws 
that are dear to him. Even the ministers are obliged te 
confess that the bulk of the nation cannot be accused of any 
disloyalty, although they know that the bulk of the nation is 


nave ap- 


- 


decidedly hostile to them. Otherwise they would 
pealed to that public, would have formed associations, and 
armed that public in its own defence against traitors at home. 
as the government called out the Volunteers some years ago 
to repel a threatened invasion from France. At that time, 
the country simultaneously armed from one extremity to 
anether. If the mass of the nation be sound at heart and 
who shall dare to brand it with disloyalty ? and if there does 
exist so much secret danger, de¢ us arm again, and crush it 
in its Infaney. 

A power like that with which the ministers have armed 





i themselves, will harass the good a thousand times, where 
it reaches the bad once. It is more likely that they will aun 
at their personal opponents, than that they will seck tor the 
enemies of the state. Of the latter, we dare pronounce there 


are indeed ‘few, if any,” the former are met with in abuu- 


dance; and we hope the Suspension of the Habeas ¢ orpus Act 
will swell the list to inhnity, and array every honest, sensible 


man in prompt and decided hostility to an administration, as 


| contemptible in talent, as it is mischievous in intention. The 
| Sennties is now thrown down to the foot of every Englishman 
! 


against the liberties of his country; and he who hesitates te 


‘i take it up, and call for the dismissal of the present ministers, 


| deserves to die a Trarron—or to livema SLAVE. 
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LETTER 


Lhe Black warp ta Afr Cobhett 
acai 
Sirn,—It may be gross presumption in So insignificant a pigmy 
as the Black Dwarf, to address himself to such a stupendous 
political giant as Mr. Cobvett. Sut the crisis authorizes every 


man to dispeuse with ceremony, and ¢). clause of Ref <™. must 


not be complimented away, in mere deference to the .orms of 


wh a huinble and 


’ 


good-breeaung. Allow me, then, sir, th 


unknown stranger, to inform you, that your hist pampalet 1s 
both unworthy of vourself, and unworthy of the oreasion on 


which it was written. The weasecss of your pen, when its 
streugih was most wanted, has encouraged ta’ Pepes of our 


enemies; and they predict already a haat and complete wiumph 
over our liberties, since the mere pre mulgation of thetr wish 
grand trumpeter of the cause of Rreedom. Si, 


You 


You have centributed, 


has silenced the 


you had raised the highest expectation. are read trom 


one end of the empire to the other 


to vour honour be it spoken, to fan that flame of generous 


liberty which has now spread through every portion of the 


you have been particularily instrumental in calling 


71 ’ re 
eCmpil 


xpressions of public opinion, which have induced 


A 


forth thos t 


the mimisters to suspend the constitation, and denounce the 


land as disatlected. The strong ar.n ef power is come torth, 


and shali the nerves of freedom be relaxed? Have we been 
led | 4 ar ’ tha ’ — ’ ocureennerts ps } ; lo 
ied by you te brave the monster ot corruption m= her Cen, 


wheu the hideous 
if we 


what shall we have 


and shall we see cur leader shrink from us. 


pest crawls frou: ner shelter to threaten in her turn? 


recede now trom the pursuit of reform, 


gained? Not merely a deteat ; 


be disgrace and degradation, when we have such enemies to 


contend with—but we shall have heape d upon ourselyes the 


worst of shame, the most atrecious slander, and the most 


abuse And what 


unmerited stir, hiaave you done, at this 


Hpportant CYISIS, when perhaps il mellion of vour fellow-coun- 


trymen were aasiously waiting to hear HOW they might best 


vindicate their loyaity, and proceed with a safe and steady 


march in that unportant cause in which so great a proportion 


of the nation is embarked? 
exertion, when exertion is most wanted, tell us, that you 
are ** fully convinced that the Ministers ave been deceived 
by designing persous, and that they think that dangers exist 
which do not exist. lt you believe that, then [ will be 
bold to say, that you are more easily convinced of such a 
fact, than any muu besides in the three kingdoms. They 
are deceived, are they.  Trctty little innocent things! they 
They do 


are unposed on by designing persons, are they! 


no mischief, without being deceived into it. They were 


although that alone would 


.* on ° | 
Why you, sir, as if to paralise 





et Sc 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


good ! 


that good men should associate when thie 
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deceived into their war with France; they were deceived 


into their treatment of Ireland; Lord Castlereagh was 


| deceived into the sale of a seut in the house of commons; Mr. 


; 


Canning was deceived into the acceptance of his salary for 
| deceived into a participation 
Yes, 
yes, they are deceived, and you, sir, are ready to forgive them 


You wight have left them, to furnish such 2 miserable 


the Lisbon job: and they are al 


of those abuses which threaten the ruin of the state. 


excuse 
foi themselves, and not having parted the odium which exvgrt 
to attach to 


the apologist of men who have forfeited all claim to public 


their measures Why should you become 


confidence? If it were true that they had been deceived, 
do they not rather deserve punishment for their folly, then 


The 


tolly of the Spencean system, as far as the lower classes are 


pity for their mischance ? But they are not deceived, 


concerned, they see as well as yourself; and they know 


that seurce a man of common sense entertains any disposi- 
tion to listen to such romantic scenes. [ft there had been 
jnoue but these spencean societies, they might have gone 
on without molestation From ai sort of fellow-feeling, 


perhaps the ministers never thought of disturbing them for 


the last ten vears. [ say, sir, from a sort of tellow-feeling, 


sir: because it appears to me, that the Ministers are the 
real Spenceans. and find the plan, so far from being im- 
practicable, the most easy and beneficial system in the 


world. [fn their hands the idea has been brought to per- 
fection in the most wonderful manner; they have intro- 


duced it without le. and very much extended the 


a strugg 


original plan; they are not only partners in the land but 


partners Wy) property of every other descripttt % A worthy 
baronet was guilty of a sad mis-nomer, when he catled 
them EX-spenceans. [It would rather seem that they 
are the true, original, patent, practising spenceans; while 
their humble imitators in) lew Hite stand no chanee = of 
getting info any practice at ail All this is very well 
known to you, sir, and to the ministers. Where then can 
they be deceived? — It might not have been prudent to call 
them deceivers; but you might have felt us to draw our 
own inferences. 

J have yet another ground of quarrel with vou. You say 
that Clubs of all sorts are of mischievous tendeucy in gene- 


ral, and that in no possible case can they be procuctive of 
An assertion like this, is so moustrous, so unfounded, 
that [ call upon you to retract it, es a Ubel upon the com- 
mon sense of mankind. IT have always iinderstood it to be 
matter, not of mere right or policy, but of sheer necessity, 
bad combine ty 
injure them. Our enemies arc cluéhed in every direction 


round us. Do military clubs, and naval clubs, and clubs «x 
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borough-mongers do no good to the cause of corruption? | 


Are not all associations, clubs? And is it not quite evident 
that the associated powers of a number are more likely to 
produce an effect, than the individual exertions of twice or 
three times the number? Is not society itself a club: and 
does not every minor assembly come under the same deno- 
mination? For heaven's sake, sir, do not thus betray us 
into the hands of our enemies, by advice that can only 
produce mischief. A floek of sheep may be of service to 
each other for mutual defence; but a single lamb may be 
picked up by any stray wolf, and caten at leisure. All 
associations are useful to the object they have in view, be it 
good, or bad. <A club of robbers are more secure than a 


single footpad. And a company of soldiers are more formi- 


dable than thrice their number unarmed and separate. | 


Clubs of good men for honest purposes then must be equally 
effective. It was but in your prior number that you, sir, 
asserted that nothing could sever the people of England | 
from your writings; for if the government made any addition | 
to the price, they would clué their two-pences te obtain | 
them. And yet you pretend to say that clubs can do no | 
good! T have always thought that clubs of every descrip- | 
tion were the most important means of collecting and 
condensing that general, free, unpacked, and unbiassed opinion 


. ° . ° ° . | 
of the public voice, which you say is essential to the sal-| 


vation of the empire. How is it to be ascertained, but by! 
clubs and associations? Sir, you are playing very mis- | 
chievously with the cause of reform, by thus giving its | 
opponents your sanction to the worst arguments against it. 
Do your fears, or your interests, prompt you to decry these | 
clubs? = Associations of the public are only fatal to those | 
who abuse the public credulity. The man who would divide 
the public, in effect destroys the public mind. It only exists 
in a free communication. The explosion of a grain of gun- 
powder is unheeded. An assvcistion of a number of those 
grains produces a convulsion that rivals the thunder of the 
elements. Lf we are to have no more associations : 

Hence every man home to his idle bed, 

And let high-sighted tyranny rage on, 

Till each man drop by lottery. 

Yon, sir, should have this state of things in view more 
particularly than any other man. You have once felt the 
hand of power. But for the effect of public opinion, regu- 
Jated and promulgated in open associations it might have 
crushed you. The present acts cannot prevent public 
meetings; they may restrain them; and impose conditions 
upon such assemblies. Those conditions should be strictly 
complied with, but let the people still assemble as fre- 
quently in small bodies as they can legally find an occasion. 
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| Small associations are of more importance than those zm- 
_mense clubs, to which you so ludicrously invite the people 
of Hampshire, after censuring those meetings in which the 
/people can deliberate and confer with themselves; such 
| enormous assemblies have their value; they display an iin- 
| posing appearance, and make a few very conspicuous; but 
‘they lead to nothing; they produce nothing. The ministers 
meet numbers with numbers, and array cannon and bayonets 
against huzzas and clamour. It is not large public meetings 
‘that the ministers now dread. It is the silent operation of 
the public mind, through the medium of assemblies in which 





| more good sense is often found than dignifies the legislature 
of the nation. It is these deliberations they would prevent ; 


: . ‘ 
and you, sir, are kindly lending them a helping hand. 


! 


In your last pamphlet I also perceive with sorrow, that 
your dadour has been confined to a fourth part of your work 
It is certainly space enough to take up with such weak 
reasoning, and such bad advice; but had you written on, 
we might have hoped to have met with some reparation for 
it. The petitions of Mr. Cleary and Mr. Hunt are very 
good, in their way; but they advance us nothing. And 
the Letter of the Duke of Richmond about Annual Parlia- 
ments, and Universal suffrage, is laughed at by our oppo- 
nents, while we are perfectly agreed with the noble writer 
upon the subject. The question with us is how to obtain 
those desirable objects. We want no arguments, either 
from the Duke of Richmond, or any one else, to convince 
us that they are desirable. We are satisfied already. If they 
were not just and reasonable, the Duke's authority could 
give them no weight; and since they are founded on justice 
and reason, they stand not now in need of his assistance. 

{ hope, sir, this appeal to you will induce you to treat 
us no further with indifference, or neglect. You are a 
volunteer in our cause: and may recede when you will trom 
the contest; but while you are an apparent leader of our 
ranks, let us have no reason to suspect your ability, or to 
distrust your zeal. 

Your well-wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARF. 

P. S. T am ready to admit that caution is necessary ; 
but the line of separation must be distinctly drawn between 
prudence and cowardice. 1 am aware that you are sur- 
rounded by many who would wish to torture your language 
into something which they might call sedition. But this 
should doub/e your diligence, and increase your vigilance. 
What you have hitherto done, might be done by any man 
who had your ¢alents. It is now ouly a question of honesty 
and perseverance; to recede will be criminal, to advance 
was only érave. 
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THEATRICALS. 
Mr. Boorn.—In theatrical affairs, the voice of the pub- 
It can reach every tyrant, and control 
Rolla, that < 


jic is omnipotent. 
the most mighty of the mimic scene. never 
bent or bowed to mortal 
lic nod; Macheth 


greater apprehension, than when he sees the wood of Dun- 


trembles before the agitated pit with 


sinane draw near. Richard, whose conscience braved the 
laws of heaven and earth, shakes like an aspen before the 
thunder of the gallery gods: and even Coriolanus deigns to 
ask the public voices here, although he scorned to do it in 
the streets of Rome. The knowledge of this power is not 
always a security against its being braved. Despotic prin- 
ciples are ever on the alert to see whether they can stead an 
advantage. On the stage these attempts seldom succeed ; 
and the recent lesson which Mr. Booth has received 
to trifle 


After disappointing the public at Covent 


will 


teach him to be cautious how he attempts with 
the public again. 


Garden; he appeared at Drury Lane. The public were 
induced to believe that he had been offered a salary below 
his merits, and received him at the rival theatre with accla- 
mations. Here again he thought proper to disappoint a 
crouded audience, with a false apology, and to return again 
to Covent Garden, where he was received with the disgust 
that such conduct must naturally excite. A fallacious de- 
fence on the part of Mr. Booth, preceded the most abject 
apology: and after a riot during two pantomimic represen- 
tations of Richard, he has made a compromise with his ar- 
dience. tle may now ‘strut and fret his hour upon the 
which his 


The 


has given him an importance to which his talents could not 


stage’ in quiet. But for the storm ingratitude 


raised, that hour might have been passed. contention 


have raised him. ‘That storm is hushed, and he 


the level of mediocrity. Borne on the wings of Kean, he 


might have shared the glory which he cannot rival; he 


might have participated in the conquest which he cannot | 


achieve alone. 


the rival houses. Like opposing states, their treaties are 


only arrangements of self-accommodation, which are signed 
In 


the present instance, the managers of Drury Lane have been 


and broken with equal indifference, as occasion serve. 


ill-treated by Mr. Booth, but the Govent Garden proprictor 
is perhaps only blameable for the false coloring which he 
has attempted to give to the transaction, in the appeal to 
itself, 


upou 


an agreement unjust in 


It 


and never uniformly acted 


upon. is an insult the profession and common 


honesty, to propose that a performer leaving one theatre shall 


THE BLACK DWARF. 


““n,’ is all obedience to the pub- | 
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years. Every principle of independence revolts at it, as a 
regulation ‘ more honoured in the breach than the obser- 
vance. 

Frightened to Death—A farce produced at Drury Lane, 
and attributed to Mr. C. Oulton. The title is at least 
appropriate; these are frightful times, and if we are not 
absolutely frightened to death, it is because our nerves are 
drawn to the utmost 
aghast, like Macheth, at the sight of Banquo’s ghost, and 
The ministers 


gee 


degree of tension, that we stand 


‘gaze at that which might appal the devil.’ 


| say they are frightened to death at Hunt and the Spenceans 


—and Hunt and the Spenceans at them; the Whigs are 
frightened to death at Mr. Covbett—and he is frightened 
to death, lest the Whigs should get into place, amd prove 
worse than the Tories; the rich are frightened to death lest 
the poor should seize upon their wealth—and the poor are 


frightened to death lest starvation should lay hold on them; 





some are frightened to death lest they should have nothing 
to do—others lest they should not get paid for what they 
do; some husbands are frightened to death lest they should 
not be able to keep their wives—others lest they should not 
be able to get rid of them; and all these people are froght- 





‘next morning, to be frightened to death again. 


will fall to | 


We shall not interfere with the disputes of | 


ened to death every day, and get up hearty and well the 
Our new 
farce then ought to be a general favorite: ministers, spenceans, 
whigs and tories, the busy and the idle, the rich and the 
poor, husbands and wives, might all be Srightened to death 
very comfortably together at Drury, in the person of their 
Harley, the hero of the piece; who,. 





‘representative, Mr. 
i though absolutely frightened to death, eats, drinks, walks, 
jand talks, as naturally as any of them. Only, they frighten 
themselves to death, and Harley is persuaded that he is 
dead, very much against his inclination. 

Othello.—Mr. Wallack succeeds Mr. Booth in the charac- 
We think his 
rated, and we wish to see them fully developed. 

Honesty the best Policy, or the Heir of Feroni.i—A com- 
It 
founded on the return of a person supposed to be dead, to 
As titles and 
estates never wait long for owners, he finds an usurper in 
it to 
claimant, being as perfectly satisfied with things as they are, 
Our 
theatrical claimant is more fortunate than the modern peti- 
We recollect 


, 


iter of Lago. talents have been much under- 


mon-place after-piece produced at Covent Garden. is 


claim the title and estates of his ancestors. 


his place who deeins convenient not recognise the 


as aif he had been born inthe parish of St. James's. 


tioner, for he succeeds in regaining his rights 


nothing besides in the piece of any moment, except a short 





vlee, executed by Miss Stephens, Miss Carew, and Master 


not be able to effect an engagement with the other for three | Barnet, 
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The Ministry—versus— Habeas Corpus. 

This notorious offender, Habeas Corpus, has been at last 

happily subjected to the punishment of the law. He has long | 
been suspected as the principle party towards inciting the people 

to unite and to tell the truth, and to demand their rights, and 

other gross offences against social order in the present day. It 

therefore became the duty of the ministers to get rid of such a 

dangerous prompter to conspiracy: for if the truth were to be 

sanctioned by law, and ministers expected to do what was right, 

there would be an end of all reguiar governments ; at least the 

ministers say so, and they are the best judges. In consequence 
of these horrid contrivances of Habeas Corpus, a bill of indict- 
ment was prepared against him by the administration ; and it 
was proved by them, that a great proportion of the people were 
so far misled as to build much confidence upon the protection of 
the said Habeas Corpus ; that they called him the guardian of 
their liberties ; that they would sooner trust to his protection, 
than to the protection of the minister, or even of the king him- 
self. They even had the audacity in some cases to present peti- 
tions in his favor to the Court, and they offered in those petitions 
to prove that the bill of indictment drawn up against him was 
decidedly false, from the misapprehension of the framers of it. 
All this however availed him nothing ; although it is supposed 
the testimonies in his favor might have had some weight, if it 
had not been a matter of public notoriety that he was related to, 
or descended from two notorious traitors of old times, called 
Magna Charta, and the Bill of Rights; against which a secret 
bill of attainder has heen passed by every monarch since the 
days of John, except our present most gracious sovereign and 
Prince Regent. This bad tamily connexion of Habeas Corpus 
of course gave his cause a very bad aspect ; especially as he had 
It 
was now deemed necessary to make an example of him, His 
two relations had most dreadfully suffered before ; and although 


been before in custody upon the same charge of disatlcction. 


they are now objects of suspicion with the luyal, they are utterly 
incapable of doing any mischief to the cause of social order, 





since by several acts of parliament, they are declared incapable 
Poor Magna Charta has 


of interfering in affairs of government. 


besides been terribly maimed, and ill used by the under officers 
of the state, without any sentence of the court, and he is now so | 
very old and infirm that he seldom stirs abroad, and when he 
does he is sure tu be insulted, and is very glad to get back to his 
lodgings again. ‘The Bill of Rights is considerably younger 
than Magua Charta, but is very decrepid. 
sofrom the moment of his birth, having fallen into the hands of 


Indeed he has been 


so many wicked and careless nurses, that he has never been able 
Habeas Corpus used to lead him 


to stand fairly on his own legs. 
about a bit, with his playthings (which he calls petitions), in 
his hand, sometimes to St. James’s and sometimes to St. 
Stephen's, where the great folks would pat him on the head, 
and call hima good boy when he was quiet; but whenever he 





disposed to vote for his acquittal. 
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cried, he was sure to get kicked out, and sometimes his half. 
pence taken from him. But this is a digression, although 
necessary to understand the reasons fully, why Habeas Corpus 
has been brought before the bar. His traitorous intentions were 
fully proved’ by the infamy of his parentage, by his present con- 
nexions, and the petitions that were presented in hisfavor. His 
insolence in having frequently said, that be was above the power 
of the King, was the principal reason urged against him by the 
prosecutor for the crown; and the prisoner was so very hardy 
as to re-assert it. He pleaded besides, that he was heyond ail! 
the authorities of the kingdoin—that the judges ought to obey 
him, and that the Parliament had no right to call him to any 
account. ‘hat he was the best aud only guardian of the law ; 
that his authority was beyond all jurisdiction in this country, 
and that he would not own such a tribnaal as that beture which 
he was brought. ‘This shameful conduct on the part ot Habeas 
Corpus was a great aggravation of his crimes. And he appeared 
the more dangerous, because some of the wisest, and best mem- 
bers of both the courts were affected by his speech, and seemed 
But the ministers were not 
to he softened by any arguments; and a great number of those 
friends to the countrywho can understand promissory notes better 
than docal arguments, were called in to decide the merits of the 
case. They all said, upon their honor, that if Habeas Corpus 


/was not a rascal, he was an encourager of rogues, and that 
therefore it was best to hang him, to get rid of the source of the 


evil. A majority were of this opinion, and notwithstanding the 
exertions of his friends, poor Habeas was found guilty, and as a 
criminal of more than ordinary magnitude, he was upon his con- 
viction sentenced to be hanged until the first day of July next, 
and further, if it should then appear that he was not quite dead, 
or if any of bis friends should have outlived their sorrow at his 
execution, they should be transported to Algiers, to learn the 
advantages of a regular government, and the blessings of a mer- 
ciful administration. 





On the Suspension of the Liberties of England. 





‘* The mountain Nymph sweet Liberty.” 





How painful is thought, when pleasure is gone, 
Tbe happy delight of our name ; 

The voice ot once Britain now murmurs afar, 
For the land that now marks her shame. 


How gloomy the peasant now sits in his cot, 
And meditates how to believe, 
Vhe Nymph that he loves, more dear than his life, 
The last of embraces can give. 
The conflict is o’er, his passion is firm, 
With Roman and true British fire ; 
Dear angel of life, receive as my oath, 
To conquer for thee, or—expire. 





To Correspondents. 


The letter of a Cambrian Patriot, in reference to passing 
occurrences, is under consideration, and perhaps may appear next 


' week. 


The multiplicity of Ictters we are constantly receiving, prevents 
our noticing them singly. Many are under consideration. 

We earnestly recommend all our readers to perfect their sets, 
as the numbers appear. We cannot answer tor their obtaining 
them afterwards ; but the first numbers will be reprinted in con- 
sequence of the increased circulation. 
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